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During the puritan revolution the development of music
suffered a temporary interruption, inasmuch as its two great
channels were cut off: music for masques was no longer required,
as they were not suffered to be performed; and sacred music
was made almost impossible by an ordinance (9 May 1644)
ordering the removal from churches and the destruction of all
organs. Fortunately this ordinance was not rigorously enforced.
Two other ordinances call for attention, both passed in June
1657: the one declaring that any fiddler or minstrel playing in
an ale-house or entreating any person to hear him play was to
be punished as a rogue; the other enacting that any one pro-
fanely singing or playing upon musical instruments on the
Lord's day incurred a penalty of ten shillings for each offence.
These injuries to music were not inflicted in hatred of music
as a thing evil in itself. Probably Prynne correctly voiced the
sentiments of the puritans when he said that no Christian dare
deny that music of itself is lawful, useful, and commendable,
but he denounced as unlawful for Christians what St. Basil
called 'effeminate lust-provoking musicke', such as accompanied
stage plays or parts of them.1 The effect of the puritan dislike
of anthems, and sacred music during church services, is de-
scribed by Evelyn:
*. . . they have translated the organs out of the churches to set them
up in taverns, chanting their dithrambicks, and bestiall bacchanalias
to the tune of those instruments, which were wont to assist them in
the celebration of God's prais, and regulate the voices of the worst
singers in the world, which are the English in their churches at
present.52
Nevertheless the leaders of puritanism during the civil wars
were more moderate than Prynne or the rank and file of the
Long Parliament. It is said that Milton had a tunable voice
and that he played on an organ in his house.3 Though Crom-
well was no performer himself, music was one of his favourite
recreations. Not infrequently he provided this kind of enter-
tainment for state functions, and thus has a claim to have
originated concerts. When the Dutch ambassadors were enter-
tained in April 1654, on conclusion of peace, music played all
the while they were at dinner, and afterwards the lord protector
and others joined in listening to more music, some of it vocal,
1  Histrio-Mastix, p. 274.
2  Miscellaneous Writings (1825), pp. 157-8-                           3 Aubrey, ii. 67.
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